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Total  gross  farm  income  from  poultry  and  eggs 
is  exceeded  only  by  that  from  meat  animals  and  dairy 
products.  Although  there  are  fewer  than  180,000 
specialized  poultry  farms  in  the  United  States,  78 
percent  of  all  farms  have  chickens. 

Poultry  and  egg  production  is  becoming  in- 


creasingly specialized,  with  many  small  barnyard 
flocks  either  disappearing  or  being  enlarged  to  a 
commercial  size  that  justifies  the  adoption  of  profit- 
able production  and  marketing  practices.  Extension 
agents  in  many  States,  particularly  in  the  mid-West, 
are  encouraging  this  trend. 
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THE    POULTRY    AND    EGG  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  October  13,  1953 

SUlvfl-iARY 

The  Nation's  egg  laying  flock  at  the  beginning  of  195^  is  likely 
to  be  about  as  large  as  in  1953-    The  number  of  potential  layers  on 
October  1,  1953,  niost  of  vhich  vrLll  be  carried  over  into  195^>  was  1  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    This  indicates  slightly  larger  egg  production 
in  prospect  next  spring.    Consumer  demand  is  likely  to  be  close  to  1953 
levels.    The  egg  output  is  likely  to  sell  at  prices  slightly  lower  than 
in  the  spring  of  1953-    Past  trends  toward  increased  rates  of  lay  in  the 
fall  and  winter  are  likely  to  continue  next  year.    Egg  output  in  195^  as 
a  whole  probably  will  exceed  1953;  particularly  if  there  is  a  large  re- 
placement hatch  next  spring. 

Next  spring's  flock  replacement  id  likely  to  exceed  the  6l5  million 
chickens  raised  this  year.    Egg  prices  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  through 
the  spring  may  fall  a  little  short  of  the  high  levels  of.  1953*  and  feed 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.    As  a 
result  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  next  spring  would  be  lower  than  this  spring. 
However,  egg  production  in  the  spring  Is  likely  to  remain  profitable.  Under 
those  circumstances,  more  chickens  probably  will  be  raised  than  the  rela- 
tively low  nijmber  in  1953* 

Broiler  production  probably  will  shew  q  small  IncreaBS  in  195*^ ; 
and  prices  in  195^  are  likely  to  average  close  to  this  year's  level.  On 
the  basis  of  weekly  placement  reports  from  specialized  areas,  it  seems  that 
5  to  7  percent  more  broilers  will  be  raised  in  1953  than  in  1952.  Demand 
for  broilers  in  1953  has  been  steady  at  prices  somewhat  below  the  1952 
average,  but  at  the  lower  level  there  seems  to  be  a  continued  steady  demand 
for  the  birds . 

The  turkey  outlook  for  195^  will  become  clearer  after  the  bulk  of  the 
1953  turkey  crop  is  marketed.    Prices  so  far  this  season  have  averaged  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  although  prices  for  particular  classes  are  dif- 
ferent from  a  year  ago.    Recent  (mid -October)  price  trends  in  most  markets 
have  been  slightly  upward .    Current  turkey  marketings  are  smaller  thau  a 
year  ago. 

Poultryaen  are  having  a  good  year  in  ,1953;  and  the  background  from 
which  they  enter  195^  is  one  of  high  production  and  generally  favorable 
price  relationships.    Production  of  eggs  and  of  broilers  for  1953  are  likely 
to  be  new  records,  egg  prices  are  likely  to  average  the  third  highest  on 
record  and  broilers  almost  as  high  as  any  year  since  I9U8,  while  feed  prices 
have  been  5  to  12  percent  below  the  monthly  averages  of  the  year  before. 

For  eggs  and  chicken  meat,  there  are  no  prospective  production  changes 
to  suggest  that  the  supply  pattern  in  I95U  will  differ  markedly  from  that  of 
1953-    The  seasonal  distribution  of  suppli-es  is  likely  to  be  similar  to  1953> 
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and  the  increase  in  population  will  offset  a  large  part  of  the  production 
increase.    Therefore,  if  any  major  changes  in  prices  occur,  they  will  be 
due  to  shifts  in  deniand. 

The  demand  outlook  for  the  neict  year  is  fairly  good .    Even  if  some 
easing  occurs  in  the  econony,  cons^amers  incomes  after  taxes  in  195^  will 
not  be  nrach  different  from  1953.    The  U.  S.  population  is  increasing  by 
about  l^-  percent  per  year,  resulting  in  an  almost  proportionate  gain  in 
the  national  appetite  for  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

With  demsind  likely  to  be  almost  the  same  as  this  year,  195^  could 
be  another  good  year  for  poultryraen.  The  chief  difference  from  1953  niay 
be  a  slightly  lower  springtime  egg  price. 

Contrary  to  the  e::pectations  for  reasonably  stable  supplies  of  eggs 
and  chickens,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  about  the  size  of  the  195^+ 
turkey  crop.    This  will  be  importantly  affected  by  prices  received  for  this 
year's  birds,  some  of  which  will  not  be  sold  for  several  months  yet. 

In  any  event,  the  1953  total  of  gross  income  from  eggs  and  poultry- - 
presently  indicated  at  h.'j  billion  dollars-- is  likely  to  be  about  the  same 
in  195^>  imder  the  anticipated  conditions  of  demand. 

OUTLOOK 

Costs  in  195^  ES'^ected 
About  Same  as  1953 

Poultry  producers  in  195^  can  ejcpect  to  pay  nearly  the  same  prices 
as  in  1953  for  most  of  their  production  items. 

Feed,  the  largest  single  cost  item  in  egg  or  poultry  meat  production, 
will  be  plentiful  in  195'i-.    The  1953  feed-grain  crops,  plus  the  large  carry- 
over of  corn  from  previous  years,  will  provide  a  larger  grain-concentrate 
supply  per  animal  unit  than  has  been  available  any  year  since  1950.    Price - 
support  programs  for  the  feed  grains,  principally  corn,  are  likely  to  pre- 
vent feed  prices  from  declining  in  195^  "^o  levels  materially  below  a  year 
earlier.    At  last  report  (mid-Septeacer ) ,  poultry  ration  was  valued  12  per- 
cent below  a  year  earlier.    The  supplies  are  large  enough  to  suggest  no 
strong  upward  pressure  on  feed  prices  to  poultr;yiaen  for  the  next  6  months 
or  so.    The  total  feed  concentrate  supply  is  no  record,  having  been  exceeded 
in  19^9  and  1950.    The  number  of  animal  units  to  be  fed  this  year  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  smaller  than  last  year.    Per  animal  unit,  the  prospective 
supplies  for  1953-5^  are  only  2  percent  smaller  than  the  record  in  19^9-50, 
and  are  3  percent  above  the  year  1952-53.    (Table  3.)    The  decline  in  the 
number  of  grain -consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  will  result  principally  from 
the  smaller  number  of  pigs  being  raised  this  year.    While  hog  numbers  may  in- 
crease from  the  spring  pig  crop  of  195^ >  "the  resulting  pigs  to  be  raised  will 
draw  only  about  half  of  their  total  feed  requirements  from  old -crop  corn. 
The  rest  will  come  from  the  193k  crop. 
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Table  3«-  Feed  concentrate  balance,  niuabers  of  anii.ial  units,  and  feed  per  luiit, 
United  States,  year  beginning  Octcber,  averat^es  1937-^1 
and  19'+6-^0,  and  annual,  19U8-53 


I  ten 


Supr.  ly 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 
Prcductica  of  k  feed  grains: 
Other  grains  fed  h/ 
Byproiuct  feeds  fed 
Tot  a]  supply 
Utilization,  October-September 
Concentrates  fed  T7" 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  hu^-ian 
food,  industry,  and  ex^-crt 
Tctal  uti.l izaticn  adjusted  to 

crop  year  basis 
Stocks  at  end  of  crc;  year  3/ 
Supply  and  utilizaticn  per 
aQir.al  unit 

Tctal  supply  (Mil.  tons) 
Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 
Number  of  grain -conG-.ininf, 

animal  units  fed  annually 

(Millions)  7/ 
Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 
Concentrates  fed  ^er  aniu-al 

unit  (Ton) 


Averap:Avera.>/e:  ^g:  :  :  :  1952:  1953 
1937.Ul:ia'f6-50:  - :  l/  :    2/  _ 


Mil.  Mil.      Mil.    Mil.    Mil.    Mil.    Mil.  Mil. 

tons  tons      tons    tons    tens    tons    tons  tonfl 

16.9  18. (       7.6    30,h    30.6    28.7    20.2  28.0 

99.3  119.0  135. H  120.6  122.0  112.9  120.7  117.7 

U.5  h,h       3.U     I+.5     U.O     U.3     5.7  '+.6 

15. U  20.2      20.1    20 . 7__21 .9    22.6    22. '4  _ 22^  1 

136.1  1^ . 3  "T^b . 7  17'o72  17tl. 5  168. 5  I69.O  '  172 .If 

I0U.9  122.0  120.1  127.3  129.8  131.5  123.7^25.0 

^l?-- 1  17.6      17.6    17.2    20. k    17.2    17.0  17 

116.2  lUo.O  136.3  1^5.6  1U9.8  148.3  1^1.0  lli2 
19.9  22.3      30. U    30.6    28.7    20.2    28,0  30 

136.1  162.3  166.7  176.2  178.5  168.5  169.0  172.1^ 

1C1;.9  122.0  120.1  127.3  129.8  131.5  123. 7  §^125 

153.1  162.6  160.1  166.1  172.3  17^.1  169.6  167.0 

.89  1.00    i.o-'4  1.06  i.o'i     .97  1.00  1.03 


.69 


.75 


.75      .77      .75      .76     .73    6/. 75 


1/  Frelininary.    2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  October  1953. 
3/  Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  cats  and  barley  July  1,  and  frora 
19^7  to  date  sorghum  grains  on  October  1.    U/  Domestic  wiieat  and  rye  and  iriiported 
grains.    5./  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  U.  S.,  includinc;  domestically  produced  and 
inported  grains  and  byproduct  feeds,    6/  Assumes  about  the  same  rate  of  feeding,  per 
animal  unit  as  in  I9U6-50.    7/  Grain -consuming  aniiual  vinits  fed  during  the  October- 
September  feeding:  season. 


o  


The  general  level  of  v^age  rates  which  farmers  will  have  to  pay  in 
1954  is  not  likely  to  decline  significantly  from  this  year  in  most  areaa. 


List  prices  of  equipment  and  materials  are  not  expected  to  change 
ijiuch.    But  price  concessions  are  likely  to  be  more  seneral  than  in  1953. 

There  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  significant  change  in  195^  in  the 
cost  of  baby  chic:is.    As  in  1953,  highly  specialized  breeders  are  likely 
to  find  a  gooxi  demand  for  their  stock.    On  the  other  hand,  other  hatchery- 
men  are  likely  to  find  themselves  in  quite  a  competitive  market  for  another 
year,  but  vath  only  scant  opportunity  to  lover  their  chick  prices  unless 
egg  prices  also  decline. 


SEPT. -OCT.  1953 
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Next  year  *s  Egtj  Fr eduction 
Already  Lar je] y  Determined 

On  Cctober  .1,  1953.  the  ^^05  million  potential  layers  on  farms  -were 
1  percent  ircre  than  the  nuiaber  a  year  eailier.  This  number  Is  a  fair  iridica- 
tor  cf  the  change  to  be  exp^ccel  from  a  year  eerlier  in  the  nuipber  of  layers 
that  will  be  cn  hand  at  the  beginning  of  19SU-     (Spe  table  5.) 

The  number  of  layers  on  hand  at  ths  beginning  of  the  year  will  be 
a  dominant  influence  on  the  niiir.ber  of  eggs  produced  through  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  well  into  th'-i  third  quarter.    Toward  the.  end  .of  the  year, 
195^-hatched  pullets  beconie  a  further  factor.    And  tl-n-oughout -the  year, 
changes  in  rate-cf-lay  have  to  be  anticipated 

On  the  basis  of  present  expectations,  195^  egg  production  is  likely 
to  exceed  1953,  which  is  nov/  indicated  to  be  a  new  high.    The  year  is  ex- 
pected to  oijen  with  more  potential  layers  then  the  previous  year.    If  past 
trerds  continue,  rate  of  lay  iiii-ing  the  sprin^i  way  slightly  surpars.the 
previous  year,  while  during  the  summer  and  fall  the  rate  of  lay  will  be 
considerably  above  the  preceding  year.    By  late  summer,  vhen  substantial, 
numbers  cf  new  p-allets  begin  to  enter  the  laying  flock,  their  nuinber  wall 
affect  the  voluirie  of  egg  production  at  that  time.    The  chances  are  that 
flock  replacement  in  195^  will  be  at  least  up  to  the  1953  level.    In  that 
case,  e3g  production  in  the  last  few  months  cf  195^  will  be  larger  than  a 
year  eai'lier,  and  outjut  for  the  year  probably  would  be  a  record. 

The  expectation  for  a  sustained  number  of  replacement  pullets  being 
raised  in  195^  is  closely  related  to,  and  depends  upon,  the  expectation  of 
relatively  favorable  egg  prices  through  the  195^  hatching  season-  Despite 
the  fact  that  poultrymen  last  year  did  not  respond  as  usual  (table  7)  to 
the  favorable  egg  feed  price  ratiO;  a  favorable  ratio  this  winter  and  spring 
wouli  be  an  incentive  toward  a  large  replacement  hatch. 

Expect  More  Chickens  Raised 

The  stemdard  relation  between  changes  in  (a),  the  egg-feed  pricfe  ratio 
and  (b)  chickens  raised  (table  7)  should  not  be  taken  literally  in  attempts 
tp  predict  thb  195^  outtui-n.    Prospects  indicate  that  the  springtime  ratio 
might  well  be  slightly  lower  than  in  1955*    But  even  at  a  somewhat  reduced 
level,  the  ratio  would  remain  favorable  to  egg  producers.    Therefore,  a 
slightly  lowered  ratio  would  net  likely  be  accompanied  by  a  further  decline 
from  the  relatively  small  nuuiber  cf  6l5  million  replacement  chickens  raised 
in  195^.    The  most  likely  expectation  is  for  an  increase  in  195^  in  the 
niunber  of  replacement  chickens  raised. 

Several  explanations  have  been  advanced  as  to  why  changes  in  the 
weighted  l/  egg-feed  price  ratio  did  not  induce  the  usual  response  last 
spring  in  the  number  of  chickens  raised.    Cne  long-range  factor  (pot  neces- 
sarily the  most  important)  is  the  gradually  increasing  specialization  in 
egg  production.    Compared  with  5  or  10  years  ago,  there  now  are  fewer  flocks 

1/  '/eights:  preceiing  November,!;  preceding  December,  2;  January,  3; 
Febr-uary,  h;  March,  5;  April,  3;  i^-8.y,  1.  _ 
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Tal>le  6.-  Chlckena  raised,  pullets  on  farms  January  1  following, 
and  chici  sexing,  available  data,  1930  to  date 


:  Pullets 

:    Pullets  on 

Sexed  pullets 

LuXCJcens 

•             Uii     X  tXX  lUD 

•        'PnTTB    Afi  A. 

(            X       ■  IMC  CTJ? 

bought  as  a 
percentage  of 
total  purchases 

Year 

rax sea 

■                si  **  |T  1**  '  ^  X 

•     ^C>^  ^  ~  H  w  Cli^^ 

2/ 

J/ 

Millions 

yillions 

Percent 

Percent 

1930 

111 

244 

31.3 

1931 

709 

230 

32.4 

1932 

736 

237 

32.2 

1933 

750 

23s 

31.3 

193% 

6U 

212 

32.9 

1935 

658 

226 

34.4 

1936 

715 

249 

34.9 

1937 

601 

215 

35.8 

1938 

:  651 

242 

37.2 

1939 

697 

254 

36.4 

1940 

:  634 

240 

37.9 

19U 

:  745 

278 

37.3 

1942 

:  8U 

319 

37.7 

20.9 

:  1,001 
•  832 

350 

34.9 

17.2 

1944 

301 

36.2 

20.3 

1945 

:  890 

322 

36.2 

18.5 

1946 

:  738 

281 

38.1 

22,3 

1947 

:  719 

278 

33.6 

26.0 

258 

42.0 

30.0 

1949 

:  705 

287 

40.7 

31.0 

1950 

!  635 

264 

U.5 

32.0 

1951 

:  663 

276 

a.6 

33.0 

1952 

:  617 

255 

a.3 

37.0 

1953 

_ — ' — —  z- 

4/a5 

5/33.C 

1/  For  farm  flock  replacement;  excluding  specialized  broilers.    2/^  Laying 
and  not  yet  laying.    3/  Co^mted  frtsa  unrounded  data.    4/  Prellalnary.    ^  In 


tentions  lo  purchaee. 


FEWER  HENS,  MORE  PULLETS,  PER 

100  LAYERS  IN  FARM  FLOCKS 

"To  OF  LAYERS  WHICH  ARE  HENS 

60 
40 

Oct.  ! 

^  / 

Jan.  1 

20 

0- 

1    '    1    1    1    1    1  1 

1    1  1   1   1   1   1   1  1 

1        1        1  1 

1940  1950 

J.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  A  G  R  1 C  U  LT  U  S  E 

NE3.  49385-XX      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

SEPT. -OCT.  1953 
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Table  7,-  Egg-feed  price  ratio,,  chickens  raised,  and  pullets  on 
farms.  United  States,  1925  to  date 


Percentage  of  preceding  year" 


Year 

:  Egp-feed 
:  price  ratio 
•  (weighted 
:  average)  1/ 

: 

:  Chickens  * 

:    raised  ; 

• 
• 

• 
• 

:  Pullets  : 
!  on  f  ams  : 
January  1: 
!  following: 

Egg-feed 
price  ratio 
(weighted 
average) 

\  Chickens 
\  raised 

:  Pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Percent 

192$ 

:  12.9 

679 

102 

10 

1926 

:  13.5 

71fl 

1927 

:  13.1: 

QQ 
77 

1  0)1 

1928 

i  12.2 

700 

7  J 

1929 

I  13.1 

107 

1 07 

1930 

!  13.8 

777 

III 

JLV-lp 

1931 

;  10.6 

709 

230 

77 

91 

1932       t  11.6 

736 

237 

109 

lOli 

1933       :       Hi.  3 

7^0 

238 

102 

193U 

1  10.9 

6I1I1 

212 

76 

86 

1935 

t      11. u 

658 

226 

105 

102 

1936  ! 

:  13.1 

715 

2li9 

115 

109 

1937  ! 

9.I4 

601 

215 

72 
1 

8I1 

1938       :       11. U 

6^1 

121 

lOfi 

1939  J 

12.6 

697 

111 

107 

19liO  ! 

I      10. U 

63I1 

2U0 

83 

91 

I9lil  ! 

11.5 

7la5 

278 

111 

118 

19k2  : 

13.2 

81ia 

319 

115 

113 

19li3  : 

Hi. 7 

1,001 

350 

111 

119 

19U14  : 

11.2 

732 

301 

76 

83 

1915  : 

12.8 

890 

322 

llii 

107 

AS/  1 

19ii6  : 

11.9 

738 

281 

93 

83 

19U7  J 

11.3 

719 

278 

95 

97 

191*8  : 

9.8 

615 

258 

87 

86 

19U9  : 

12.7 

705 

287 

130 

115 

1950  : 

9.6 

635 

26U 

76  • 

90 

1951  : 

11.  U 

663 

276 

119 

lou 

1952  : 

9.0 

617 

255 

79 

93 

1953  : 

11.3 

2/  615 

126 

2/  100 

Pullets 
on  farms 
January  1 
following 


Percent 


9U 

103 
100 
89 
107 

no 

86 

113 
105 

9k 
116 

115 
110 

86 
107 
87 
99 
93 
111 

92 
105 
92 


1/  Weights  are  as  follows:  Preceding  November,  1;  preceding  December,  2j 
January,  35  February,  h;  March,  5;  April,  3j  May,  1. 
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Table  8  .-  Esg-feed  price  ratios,  and  chickens  raised  "by  regions, 

I9U2  to  date 


:             New  En 

gland 

:  Middl 

e  Atlantic 

:      East  NortJi 

Central. 

Yezr 

:     Ess-feed  : 

Chickens 

:  E-X-J^'e-^d 

;  ChicUens 

:     Ecil-TeedT  " T 

Chickens 

: price  ratio*: 

raised 

; price  ratio*:  raised 

: orioe  ratio*: 

raised 

:  iCandG 

Millicns 

Mi  1 1 1 ons 

Pciuids 

Millions 

19^2 

:  13.1 

28 

— J  •  1 

72 

12.8 

156 

19^3 

:  15.2 

3^ 

15  .U 

y  * 

Ih.h 

13U 

19^ 

:  11.2 

31 

11.2 

30 

11 .0 

154 

13^5 

:  13.7 

13.8 

90 

12.5 

171 

1946 

:  11.9 

23 

12 .0 

69 

11.6 

I'+O 

19^+7 

:  13.0 

26 

12.5 

68 

10.9 

136 

19'+o 

:  11.3 

9.5 

115 

19^+9 

:  lU.l 

29 

■'-J  •  ✓ 

7'+ 

12.  U 

135 

1950 

:  10.6 

29 

n  0 

9.2 

I2U 

1951 

:  12.5 

31 

IP  8 

76 

"0.9 

126 

1952 

:  10.2 

33 

in  5 

7^ 

3.7 

118 

>  *./ 

:        12.  U 

1/35 

1 0  7 

11.2 

1/120 

:      \7est  North 

Central 

East  South 

Central 

I9U2 

13.9 

2U7 

11.6 

Ql 

11.6 

78 

19U3 

15.3 

286 

IP  8 

12.6 

89 

11.8 

239 

10.2 

93 

10.2 

73 

12.9 

251 

11.  Y 

92 

11.1+ 

74 

i;i+6  : 

12.1 

215 

11.2 

80 

11.3 

69 

I9H7  : 

11.0 

210 

11.0 

75 

10.6 

65 

Q  n 
0.0 

loO 

10.1 

69 

9-5 

ol 

19^+9  : 

12.5 

187 

12.0 

73 

12.0 

66 

195c  : 

9.2 

lo3 

9.7 

66 

57 

10  7 

11.7 

68 

11 .2 

57 

10.1 

67 

'8.9 

55 

y  J  J 

11 .2 

1/157 

11.2 

1/64 

IC'  .  5 

1/52 
xy  yc 

V^est  Sleuth 

0  pntfal 

lj>untaln 

Pacific 

19^2  ! 

12.7 

101 

13.5 

27 

12,8 

45 

19^3  • 

13.6 

120 

15.2 

33 

15. U 

53 

19^ 

10.8 

12.1 

26 

11.8 

In 

194^  : 

12.0 

13.6 

26 

13.6 

51 

I9U6  : 

11.2 

82 

12.9 

23 

12.0 

37 

19^7  : 

10.7 

79 

11.7 

22 

12.2 

37 

1943  : 

9.5 

66 

:l0.7 

21 

10.6 

38 

I9U9  : 

12.0 

77 

13.2 

22 

12.7 

.  42 

1950  : 

9.2 

66 

9.9 

20 

9.5 

39 

1951  : 

11.1 

66 

11.7 

22 

12.1 

45 

1952  : 

o.k 

53 

9.6 

19 

9.4 

)i2 

1953 

10.5 

1/54 

11.1 

1/19 

11.2 

1/41 

1/  Preliminary! 

*^'eishted  average  of  monthly  ratios  as  follovs:    Precedinf'  Ilovenber,  1; 
preceding  Dece^iber,  2;  January,  3;  Febru.ary,  '4;  March,  5;  April,  3;  Ms-y^  !• 
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of  50  layers  which  can,  upon  th^  whiih  of  the  farmer's  wife,  "be  doubled  in 
■the  next  yeai-  to  number  100  layers.    In  the  past  few  years,  many  such  flocks 
(  have,  either  disappeared  entirelj',  have  dwincfled  down  to  just  enough  layers 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  farm  family,  or  have  been  expanded  to  a  comraer- 
cial  size  where  the  birds  and  their  products  ai'e  handled  on  a  piofitr'.- 
oriented  basis.    Flocks  of  the  latter  size,  perhaps  from  200- layers  up,  can 
be  managed  so  that  the  daily  chore  time  is  minimal,  ani  the  cabh  expense 
other  than  feed  q'uite  modest  after  the-  initjal  investment  in  birds,  building 
and  equipment-.    Under  those  circ^jinBtainces,  year-to-year  fluctuations  in 
numbers  will  be  smaller  than  under  the  unspecialized  conditioDs. 

Another  explanation  concerns  uncertainty  about  the  future  as  a  limit- 
ing factor  upon  the  usef\ilnf:ss  of  changes  in  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  as  sm 
indicator  of  changes  in  the  ov^^er  of  chickens  to  be  raised.     In  the  spring 
of  1953>  despite  a  2h  percent  increase  from  the  year  before  in  the  weighted 
•ratio,  there  was  hardly  any  change  m  the  number  of  replacement  chickens 
■raised.    Until  that  time  changes  in  nufabers  raised  had  corresponded  quite 
well  to  changes  in  the  ratio  despite  the  gradual  trend  toward  commercial - 
sized  flocks.    But,  according  to  this  view,  farmers  have  less  confidence  in 
egg  prices  for  the  year  following  the  hatching  season  since  Government 
supports  for  egg  prices  have  ended,  while  they  expect  feed  prices  to  be 
maintained  near  the  support  level-    Therefore,  according  to  this  explana- 
tion, farmers-  are  reluctant  to  undertake  conjnitments  toward  the  conversion 
of  price -supported  feed  into  price-free  poultry  products. 

A  further  factor  affectjng  the  i-inusually  low  number  of  chickens 
raised  in  1953,  compared  with  the  egg-feed  price  ratio,  is  that  the  ratio 
improved,  relative  to  the  previous  y.-^ar,  as  the  season  progressed.  By  the 
time  it  became  fully  apparent  to  producers  that  the  relationships  would 
hold  favorable,  it  was  quite  late  in  the  hatching  season. 

Springtime  Egg  Prices;    May  Approach    •  ■  • 

1933 's  Favorable  Level 

Egg  production  in  the  spring  of  195^  is  like3.y  to  be  slightly  higher 
than  in  1953-    Demand  for  eggs- for  comiriercial  breaking  probably  will  be  at 
least  as  great  as  in  1953^  and  demand  for  storage  in  the  shell  perhaps 
somewhat  smaller.    Demand  for  immediate  consumption  probably  will  be  about 
the  same  as  in  1953  since  consumer  income  is  likely  to  change  little.  These 
prospects  indicate  that  egg  prices  next  spring  coiild  average  almost  as  high 
as  the  very  favorable  springtime  prices  of  1953' 

In  early  October,  egg  prices  were  above  year-earlier  levels.    On  . 
account  of  larger  production  than  a  year  earlier,  prices  are  likely  to 
slip  downward  seasonally  at  a  faster  rate  than  last  fall,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  1953  farmers  may  be  receiving  slightly  less  for  eggs  than  in 
December  1952.' 

Even  if  prices  for  eggs  are  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  a  year 
earlier  by  December,  there  is  a  chance  that  prices  in  the  spring  of  195^ 
will  be  almost  as  favorable  to  producers  as  in  1953'  The  production  and 
consximer  demand  outlook  for  eggs  does  not  indicate  any  basis  for  a  sharp 
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price  change  from  1953'    Fua^tbermore,  the  frozen  egg  situation  which  apparent 
ly  affected  1953  springtime  egg  prices  may  "be  similar  this  year.    In  the 
first  month  or  two  of  1953>  remaining  stored  stocks  of  frozen  egg  were  small. 
Breakers  had  to  begin  large-scale  operations  to  supply  ciu^rent  requirements, 
"before  the  seasonal  price  decline  had  run  prices  as  low  as  might  have  heen 
expected  -irom  past  e::perience.    Once  commercial  breaking  opened  on  a  large 
scale,  egg  prices  stabilised  without  further  appreciable  decline.    The  pre- 
sent stocks  of  frozen  eggs  in  storage,  discussed  on  this  page,  indicate  that 
a  repetition  of  last  yeai-S  storage  position  is  a  definite  possibility. 

Next  fall's  egg  production  is  likely  to  exceed  corresponding  output 
this  year,  mainly  on  account  of  the  steady  year-to-year  increases  in  rate 
of  lay  during  the  fall  months.    The  seasonal  price  rise  is  not  expected  to 
carry  prices  to  a  level  appreciably  higher  than  has  already  been  exp3rienced 
this  fall. 

Frozen  Egg  Eclipses  Shell 
in  Storage  ImporlTaQce 

Since  the  mid-19U0's,  preparation  of  frozen  egg  has  been  more  important 
then  the  storage  of  sliell  eggs  in  relieving  the  springtime  surplus .  Because 
current  consumption  could  not  absorb  peak  springtime  production  except  at 
very  low  prices,  storage  is  the  dominant  price-nahing  demand  factor  during 
the  spring  months  of  most  years.    Frozen  egg  for  storage --either  mixed  whole, 
or  separated  into  yolk  and  albumen --typically  accounts  for  twice  as  many 
eggs  being  diverted  from  the  springtime  supply  as  does  shell  eggs  for  storage 

Small  changes  in  total  springtime  egg  supply  become  magnified,  so 
far  as  their  price  effects  are  concerned,  when  they  are  compared  with  the 
demand  for  storage-    This  is  because  the  per  capita  consumption  of  eggs 
during  the  spring  is  relatively  inflexible,  and  year-to-year  variations  in 
springtime  production  are  in  large  part  reflected  in  the  quantities  available 
for  storage.    As  an  hypothetical  example,  assume  a  3  percent  increase  over 
the  pre\'iouG  year  in  February-June  egg  production.    After  a  1^  percent 
allowance  for  population  grov/th  and  assuming  no  change  in  per  capita  rates 
of  egg  consumption;  that  would  leave  a  net  increase  of  l|  percent  of  pro- 
duction, or  almost  1-g-  million  cases,  in  the  supply  that  rndght  be  stored. 
But  1-g-  million  cases  is  12  percent  of  a  normal  year's  storage  input,  although 
only  1-3-  percent  of  February -June  production. 

In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  egg  production,  1953  springtime  egg 
prices  were  affected  by  another  factor  related  to  storage.    By  January  1953^ 
stocks  of  frozen  eggs  were  depletea  to  the  second-lowest  level  in  15  years. 
To  meet  current  requirements,  egg  breakers  had  to  begin  operations,  before 
the  full  seasonal  price  decline  had  occurred.    Because  of  their  operations, 
the  seasonal  price  decline  was  limited,  and  the  springtime  price  remained 
high.    According  to  available  production  statistics,  the  monthly  rate  of 
liquid  egg  production  (commercial  egg  breaking)  in  January  and  February  did 
not  appreciably  exceed  1952,  but  the  price  forces  affecting  the  situation 
were  different  in  the  2  years.    Manufacturers  evidently  felt  in  1952  that 
egg  prices  were  favorable  for  purchasers,  while  early  in  1953  they  operated 
only  reluctantly,  under  pressui'-e  to  Keep  their  accounts  Bupplifjd-    But  those 
operations  contributed  to  the  relatively  high  prices  of  last  spring. 
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There  is  some  possibility  that  the  January  1  inventory  of  frozen 
egg  in  195^  nisy  be  low  enougli  to  result  in  a  repetition  of  the  1953 
pattern,  with  great  pressiure  to  begin  breaking  operations  early  in  the 
season.    On  July  1,  1953>  total  stocks  of  frozen  egg  were  7  million 
pounds,  or  k  percent,  smaller  than  the  peak  1952  holdings,  and  by  October  1 
the  1953  stocks  were  Ik  million  pounds  (11  percent)  lower  than  1952.  The 
monthly  rate  of  use  of  frozen  egg  products  this  year  seems  to  be  greater 
than  last  year,  and  if  the  apparent  rate  of  use  is  continued,  by  January  1 
the  inventory  of  frozen  egg  will  be  even  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  This 
suggests  that  in  early  lii'^h,  or  even  in  December  1953^  there  could  be  a 
repetition  of  the  pressure  to  undertake  large-volume  egg -breaking. 

The  storage  of  shell  eggs  never  has  the  urgency  that  seems  at  certain 
tines  to  affect  the  frozen  egg  industr^y'.    Over  the  past  20  years,  shell  egg 
storage  has  been  declining.    This  has  been  due  to  the  evening-out  of  sea- 
sonal -ariation  in  egg  supply,  which  has  in  turn  reduced  seasonal  price 
variation,  and  thereby  reduced  the  incentives  for  storage  of  shell  eggs. 

While  the  narrowing  of  the  spring-to  fall  price  changes  has  discour- 
aged storage  of  shell  eggs,  it  has  not  reduced  the  annual  production  of 
frozen  egg.    The  production  of  frozen  egg  for  comiTiercial  uses  has  been 
gaining  beca\ise  of  expanding  uses  for  the  products. 

If  the  general  economic  outlook  next  spring  is  good,  and  businessmen 
have  confidence  that  the  value  of  inventories  will  continue  stable,  there 
is  likely  to  be  more  frozen  egg  prepared  for  storage  in  195^  than  iu  1953- 
The  quantity  thus  prepared  may  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  springtime 
price  level  for  eggs,  because  the  experience  this  year  shov/s  that,  given 
strong  general  consumer  demand,  the  commercial  users  of  frozen  egg  will  use 
large  quantities  of  the  product  despite  the  high  price. 

Unlike  the  situation  for  frozen  eggs,  the  springtime  price  level  will 
be  a  determining  factor  affectirg  the  volume  of  shell  eggs  stored.  At 
springtime  prices  equivalent  to  1953^  the  vol-tune  of  shell  egg  storage  would 
not  be  likely  to  exceed  the  record-low  volume  stored  in  1953-    At  slightly 
lower  prices,  storage  in  the  shell  might  run  as  much  as  l/3  higher  than 
last  year's  July  1  peak  of  1.5  million  cases.    At  higher  springtime  prices, 
storage  would  be  sharply  limited  by  the  knowledge  that  prices  in  the  summer 
and  fall  would  then  have  to  rise  to  very  high  levels  if  the  later  sales  of 
stored  eggs  would  be  profitable. 

Good  Demand  for  Broilers 

In  the  past  year,  broiler  prices  seem  to  have  been  relatively  unaf- 
fected by  the  sharp  changes  that  occurred  in  the  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and 
turkey.    Perhaps  the  price  changes  for  those  types  of  meat  offset  each 
other  60  far  as  effects  on  broilers  were  concerned.    In  any  event  they 
indicate  that,  considered  over  periods  as  long  as  a  year,  the  competitive 
relations  between  poultry  and  beef  and  pork  respectively  are  less  clear-cut 
than  often  assumed. 
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With  the  increasingly  wide  consumer  acceptance  for  "broilers  nov 
established,  it  is  possible  that  increased  per  capita  supplies  can  be  sold 
without  greatly  disturbing  prices.    V/ith  chicken  in  many  markets  now  priced 
to  the  housewife  so  that  a  serving  costs  less  than  a  serving  of  prime 
steak,  roast  beef,  or  ham,  the  housemfe  is  now  willing  to- buy  chicken  for 
any  day  of  the  week  instead  of  only  for  Sunday.    And  current  trends  toward 
the  sale  of  chicken  parts  as  well  as  entire  chickens  mean  that  housewives 
can  introduce  greater  variety  in  the  recipes  by  which  chicken  is  prepared, 
60  that  it  will  not  appear  any  more  repetitious  than  pork  served  sucessively 
as  ham,  chops,  and  sausage. 

So  far  in  1953;  consumers  have  demonstrated  a  good  appetite  for 
broilers.    Based  on  the  reported  placements  in  12  areas,  it  would  seem  that 
July-September. marketings,  for  example,  were  12  percent  larger  than  last 
year.    The  U.  S.  average  price  received  by  farmers  during  that  period  was 
2.6  cents  per  pound  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

To  producers,  the  decrease  from  last  year  in  late -summer  broiler 
prices  has  been  partly  offset  by  lower  feed  prices.    U.  S.  average  prices 
for  broiler  mash  are  not  available  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
but  "Poultry  Ration  '  cost  so  far  this  year  have  been  as  much  as  h6  cents 
per  c\rfc.  or  12  percent,  below  the  same  months  of  1952.    Costs  of  poultry 
feeds  for  the  next; 6  or  8  months  are  expected  to  hold  near  current  levels, 
with  only  minor  seasonal .adjustments .    (See  table  k.) 

In  the  past,  November  and  December  have  been  considered  unfavorable 
months  in  which  to  have  broilers  ready  for  market,  because  marketing  of 
farm  chickens  and  turkeys  are  seasonally  large  at  that  time.    But  in  1952, 
November  and  December  prices  were  among  the  highest  of  the  yearl    A  possible 
explanation  is  that  broiler  marketings  elsewhere  in  the  U.S.  dropped  more 
than  those  from  the  specialized  producing  areas.    However,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  holiday  months  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  necessarily  being 
poor  ones  for  the  sale  of  broilers. 

•  Under  the  present  circiirastances,  there  is  room  in  the  American  diet 
for  more  chickens.    Given  continued  prosperity,  demand  for  broilers  will 
remain  good  so  long  as  the  competitive  situation  from  red  meats  is  not 
substantially  altered.    The  price  outlook  cannot  be  foretold;  however, 
without  making  assumptions  about  the  supply  changes  that  might  be 
forthcoming  for  both  broilers  and  pork. 

If  broiler  production  in  I95U  does  not  exceed  1953  by  more  than  5  or 
8  percent,  U.  S.  broiler  prices  to  farmers  should  average  almost  up  to  the 
27.7  cents  per  pound  received  in- January -September . 

Supplies  of  pork,  which  presumably  compete  \n.th  chicken  meat,  will 
remain  relatively  low  until  mid-1954.    However,  the  pig  crop  to  be  raised 
ne.xt  spring  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    This  ^d.11  re- 
sult in  an  increase  in  pork  supplies  beginning  in  the,  last  quarter  of  195^. 
This  may  have  adverse  effects  on  broiler  prices.    Beef  supplies  for  195'^- 
are  meanwhile  e>cpected  to  continue  near  1953 's  very  high  levels.- 
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Table  IC-  U.  S.  average  retail  prices,  chickens,  "beef  and  pork,  August 
and  Jan. -June  average^  1953,  v.'ith  comparisons 


Item  1/ 


Chirikens 
Pork  2/ 
Beef  3/ 


August 

Jan. 

-June  a\ 

erage 

1953 

1952 

:  19^7-51  : 
:  avers ge  : 

1953  . 

1952 

:  195"i'-51 
:  average 

Cents 

Cents 

CenFi" 

Cents 

*  Cents 

Cents 

53.6 
58.8 
Tl.O 

56.2 
83.7 

55.1 
78.1 

53.2 

51.9 
70.0 

51.2 
90, h 

52.9 
50. k 

70.5 

2/  Composite' retail  price  of 


17  3urea-i  of  Agi-icult-aral  Econcmics  retail  prices 
pork  excluding  lard.    3/  Composite  "beef  price. 

More  Broilers  Seen , 

Steadier  Production  Throughout  Year 

Broiler  output  has  set  a  nev  record  each  year  since  19^7.  However, 
the  rate  of  increase  is  slcring,  percentagevise,  rnd  1953  output  is  e:<pected 
to  "be  only  5  to  7  percent  aoove  the  886  aillion  birds  of  1952.    In  195^+  the 
rate  of  increase  will  probably  be  close  to  the  1953  rate. 

Average''  increases  uasl:  partially-offsetting  increiases  and  decreases 
that  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  co'ontry.    In  1952,  while  placements 
in  Del-I'lar-''/a    declined  17  percent,  those  in  other  specialized  areas  rose 
15  percent.    The  12  specialized  areas  are  believed  to  produce  about  70  per- 
cent of  the  annual  broiler  output.  1/'    Even  after  its  1952  decline,  which 
has  been  partially  recovered,  Del -liar -'Va  remains  the  largest  specialized 
area  for  the  production  of  broilers.    In  the  past  year,  the  area  with  the 
greatest  expansion  has  been  Georgia.    Other  areas,  such  as    North  Carolina, 
Te:^s,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  have  gro^m  at  equal  or  faster  percentage 
rates,  but  their  smaller  initial  outputs  mean  that  their  net  increases  are 
smaller  than  those  in  the  State  which  was  bigger  to  begin  with. 


The  promotional  and  finpncing  activities  of  feed  dealers,  hatcher^/men, 
and  poultry  processors  probably  have  been  a  factor  in  the  past  development 
of  the  broiler  indus">;ry.    To  a'  greater  er.tent  than  farmers  alone  would  do 
so,  financing  agencies  are  likely  to  seek  fairly  stable  yerir-round  produc- 
tion.   The  financier,  interested  in  perhaps  100  flocks  each  year,  can  better 
insure  himself  against  price  variations  from  the  annual  avera^je  than  can  a' 
t;;,^ical  all-in,  all-out  producer  who  might  sell  in  only  k  days  out  of  a  year. 

Some  pressijres  upon  farmers  also  tend  to  keep  volume  through  the  year 
steadier  now  than  it  used  to  be.    Expensive  housing  and  equipment,  ^here 
such  are  available,  carry  about  the  same  overhead  and  depreciation  vnether  • 
used  or  not.    Hatcheries  supplying  specialized  broiler  strains  often  require 
chick  orders  so  far  ahead  as  to  rule  out  spur-of-the-moment  decisions  to 
start  or  to  defer  starting  a  brood.    Under  such  conditions  the  grower  may 
be  forced  to  order  chicks  for  a  new  brood  even  before  the  current  brood  is 
marketed . 

1/  The  specialized  areas  presently  issuing  weekly  reports  are  Connecticut 
and  i-Iaine,  Del-Mar -Va,  Shenandoah  Valley,  iTorth  Carolina,  Ilorth  Georgia,    .  . 
N.  U.  Arkansas,  Texas,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Indiana,  and  California. 
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Another  factor  contrilDutins  to  steadier  year-rovmd  broiler  production 
is  the  already -noted  trend  to-./ard  evening  out  the  seasonal  ups  and  do\ms  of 
egz  production.    This  has  helped  to  alleviate  the  usual  late  svmnner  and  fall 
shorta;::,e  of  hatching  e,:^gs,  v'hich  is  no  longer  so  severe  a  limitation  on 
broiler  production  as  it  used  to  be. 

The  net  effect  of  the  factors  listed  here  could  be  to  malve  broiler 
supplies,  and  hence  prices,  less  sharply  variable  than  they  have  been. 

Price  of  Farm  Chickens 
to  Remain  Belov  Broilers 

Income  from  the  sale  of  fara  chickens  has  become  a  subsidiary  item 
in  the  poultry  enterprise  in  the  past  13  years.  1/  Increased  egg  production 
per  layer  and  chick  se::in[,  have  reduced  the  supply  of  farm  chiclven  relative 
to  the  supply  of  ei^i;s,  with  the  result  that  the  broiler  enterprise  has  be- 
come the  most  important  coTi3a:Liercial  supplier  of  chicken  meat,    (See  table  12.) 

Farra  chickens  are  essentially  a  by-product  of  egg  production.  (See 
teble  .11.)    Almost  20  percent  of  the  annual  supply  is  eaten  on  the  fams 
where  produced.    An  additional  percentage  is  sold  locally ;  directly  to  con- 
sumers or  retail  outlets.    And  finally,  in  the  lar;'.';e  laying  flocks  where  the 
number  of  hens  for  sale  is  so  large  as  to  require  a  commercial  transaction, 
the  decisions  concerning  the  sale  ere  probably  influenced  mere  by  the  poten- 
tial profit  or  loss  to  be  expected  from  egg  production,  then  by  factors  more 
directly  related  to  the  market  for  chickens. 

VHien  fan.!  chickens  ^reve  the  principal  source  of  poultry  meat,  their 
value  relative  to  eggs,  beef,  or  any  other  strndard  vjas  greater  than  at 
present .    At  the  farm  chickens  now  seem  cheap .    Even  though  the  prices  are 
so  low  as  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  farLiers,  their  dissatisfaction  is  likely 
to  be  only  a  marginal  influence  affecting  lO.ans  towai^d  the  egg  production 
enterprise.    It  may  s;.:eed  the  acceptance  cf  sexing  as  a  standard  practice 
in  buying  chicks  for  flock  replacement,  and  it  may  retard  the  adoption  of 
all -pullet  flocks  for  egg  production.    But  the  pilce  rf  hens  should  not  be 
a  controlling  factor  in  a  farmer's  judgment  of  the  merits  of  an  egg  produc- 
ing enterprise,  in  view  of  the  small  ;.)ercentage  that  the  receipts  from 
chicken  meat  are  of  the  tota.l  receipts  from  the  enterprise. 

Over  the  past  Ip  years,  one  of  the  factors  in  the  decline  in  prices 
for  farji  chickens  has  been  the  increasing  supplies  of  broilers  and  the 
decline  in  prices  of  broilers  relative  to  farn  chickens  or  to  the  general 
price  level.    Eroiiers  have  a-lways  sold  at  premiums  relative  to  hens  except 
for  brief  periods  in  some  mfxkets  in  the  soring  or  early  summer  of  recent 
years .    Ccnsequentl;/,  broiler  prices  would  have  to  ccrae  do'^m  even  further 
in  order  tc  reduce  orices  of  fariii  chickens  belo^r  present  levels,  assuming 
price  relationship  betv/een  tl:-e  two  classes  of  chickens  wouJ.d  contimie  as 
in  most  recent  years . 

Although  prices  for  hens  at  the  '.'arm  are  usually  lower  than  for 
broilers,  retail  prices  in  many  metro'; '.olitan  areas  for  the  tv;o  types  of 
chickens  are  nearly  the  same,  or  sometimes  the  fowl  price  is  higher.  Tliis 
can  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  supply  situation  for  the  two  types. 

1/  Farm  chickens,  youag  and  mature,  are  the  byproduct  of  the  egg  production 
enterprise,  as  contrasted  with  specialized  broilers  grov/u  solely  for  their 
meat , 
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Table  11.-  Gross  farm  income:    Farm  chickens  and  eggs, 
vith  con^jarisons,  United  States,  1935  to  date 


:      Gross  farm 

Farm  chickens 

 ' 

income  from 

:     VO-JLUe  01 

Eggs  •« 

chickens  as 

Year 

;  ccnsunption 

I      Vo.lue  : 

Total  : 

Gross 
farm 

a  percentage 

:    on  farms 

01  : 

(Gross  ; 

oi  total 

>         wtici  e 

•      sales  : 

income )  ! 

income 

,  (farm  chickens 

:  _2roduced 

 : 

 .  . 

plus  eggs) 

!  1-lxi.J.xOn 

fijLxj.xon 

Million 

Million 

•  uuxxcps 

dollars 

dollars 

Percent 

1935 

PI  1 

319 

bjD 

1930  « 

117 

230 

oil  A 

bll 

1937  : 

115 

227 

343 

bpc 

34 

1939  : 

Til 
J.  J.  J. 

300 

617 

33 

1939  : 

T  on 

lyp 

296 

551 

35 

19^0  : 

9U 

2ob 

502 

33 

19*+1  • 

107 

261 

3do 

oOo 

31 

127 

381V 

510 

1A97 

30 

19^3  : 

104 

boo 

852 

1,668 

3^^ 

I9M;  : 

153 

779 

1,571 

■  33 

19^5  : 

175 

677 

052 

1,751 

33 

19^*6  : 

175 

639 

811+ 

l,7i+3 

32 

19^7  : 

159 

568 

727 

2,078 

••  26 

19^8  : 

168 

5i+3 

711 

2,11^5 

-  25 

19^9  : 

U97 

6k3 

2,103 

•  23  . 

1950  : 

129 

1*11 

5U0 

1,766 

23 

1951  : 

litU 

615 

2,3^^8 

.  21 

1952  1/: 

125 

393 

518 

2,105 

20 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  12.-  Farm  chickens,  broilers,  and  eggs:    Relative  annual 
production;  United  States,  1935  to  date 


:                Production  on  farms 

Production  of  farm 
chickens  relative 
to  other  products 

Year 

I  Eggs 

[  Farm 
[  chickens 
!  (live) 

Broilers 
:  (live) 

,  Pounds  of 
chicken 
(live) 
per  dozen 
eggs 

As  a 
percentage 
of  farm 
:  chicken  and 
broiler 
production 

:  Million 
:  dozen 

Million 
pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

1935 

1936  1 

1937  : 

1930  ! 

1939  : 

;  2,801 
2,878 
3,130 
3,113 
3,237 

2,210 
2,U10 
2,032 
2,185 
2,338 

123 
152 
196 

239 

306 

.79 
,Qk 

.65 
.70 
.72 

■95 
9h 
91 
90 
88 

19^0  : 
19i^l  : 
I9I+2  : 
1943  : 
19hh  : 

3,309 
3,^91 
^,051 

2,158 

2,586 
3,005 
3,079 
3,009 

U13 

559 
674 

833 

/90 

.65 

.7^ 
.81 
.52 

6h 
82 
62 
82 
79 

19^+5  i 
19^1-6  : 

19^7  : 
19^+8  : 

19^+9  : 

U,685 
k,66k 

^,575 
1^,680 

3,315 
2,715 
2,668 
2,289 
2,6U3 

1,170 
QQk 
936 
1,127 
1,570 

.71 

.58 
.53 
.50 
.56 

Ik 

75 
Ik 
61 
63 

1950  ! 

1951  : 

1952  1/: 

l+,895 
^,939 
5,085 

2,373 
2,493 
2,261 

1,938 
2,1^63 
2,695 

.hQ 
.50 

M 

55 
50 
kS 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Tatle    13.-  farm  chickens  and  cnmmercial  croilers:     Prices  with 
c -^inparison?,  Tnited  States,  1935  t?  date 


5.  average  -trices,  per  pound  (live)  received  "by  fanners  for; 


1  Farm  chickens 

Broilers 

'.AliJi  ajilokeae 

:  Farm  chickens  as  a  percent™ 
;           age  of  "broilers 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

19^5 

X4 .  y 

xp.  3 

7k 

1  ^  'P 

PD 

J-P.P 

7P  8 

-Ly37 

XC  U  • 

PT  li. 

1  7 
XO.  { 

7k  ft 

J-9jO 

;             X** .  0 

xy ,  u 

1  ?;  1. 
xp , U 

77  Q 

Xj  • 

X  f  .  u 

XJ .  0 

77  6 

.              X  J  .  u 

17  ^ 

1  Q 

xj .  y 

7")  1 
1  >  •  X 

XP .  D 

IP  k 
Xo .  t- 

XC  .  J 

xo.  r 

PP  Q 

1  0  ft 
Xv  .  0 

r,1  7 

19^3  : 

2U.3 

26.6 

25.3 

85.0 

lyU  : 

23.7 

26.8 

2U.9 

82.3 

xy*+> 

PS  0 

PQ 

P7  O 

87  ft 

P7 

■5P  7 

PQ  n 

8k  k 

^P 

Pft  P 

ftp  n 

30.1 

36.0 

32.  3 

83 . 6 

19^9 

25.1+ 

28.2 

26.6 

90.1 

1950  : 

22.3 

27. u 

2U.9 

81.4 

25.1 

28.6 

27.1 

87".  8 

1952  : 

22.3 

26.8 

26.2 

77.1+ 

19:^3  2/  : 

23.6 

27.7 

26.1 

.  85.2 

1/  I  arn  chickenc  and  "broilers,  weighted  average.    2/  y  months . 


Tatle    lU.-  Seasonal  distrl"buticn  of  chi:;ken  meat  supply United  States 


Tarn 

chickenc 

:  Broilers 

.;  Warketint-  from  farms ; 

.'Avoroge.  vfcekly  recelptn 

Month  . 

peiccn"':aee 

.Average  weekly  number 

of  annual  tc^tai,  lypO 

in  country  plants 

;     0/  iihickg  placed 

'  1/  ■ 

In  Iowa,  Typo 

;in  specialized  areas,  195^- 

Percent 

Thousand  pounds 

Mi 11 ions 

January 

:  U.l 

9 

15 

Fe"bruary 

3.6 

7 

lU 

Kerch 

3.9 

lU 

April  ; 

5.1 

/■ 
C 

12 

May 

6.8 

12 

12  . 

JuJie 

9.3 

13 

10 

July  ; 

9.i^ 

15 

.  10 

August  : 

12.3 

22 

9 

Septemter 

1U.3 

2\ 

9 

Octo"ber 

li^.3 

38 

10 

I.'ovember 

:  9.7 

25 

.  11 

Lecem'"oer 

7.2 

lU 

12 

Total, 

12  mo. 

100.0 

881 

59i^ 

1/  Latest  year  for  which  this  s 

eries  is  av£-ila"ble. 
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■    Broilers  are  coiiimonly  gTO\m  in  large  lots  and  processors  buy  them  from 
growers  in  truciioad  or  niulti-truckload  lots.    Volume  in  the  processor's 
business  area  is  likely  to  be  large  enough  so  that  he  can  ordinarily  hope 
to  schedule  a  full  v7ork-weeK  of  operation;  and  furthermore^  he  can  expect  the 
weekly  volume  of  broilers  to  hold  up  reasonaol;'  well  thi'ou^shout  the  year, 
(See  table  1^. )       .  ■ 

For  farm  chickens,  the  situation  is  the  opposite.    These  birds  are 
seldom  sold  for  slaughter  in  lots  as  large  as  broiler  flocks.    The  procure- 
ment costs  to  processors  are  therefore  higher.    Because  the  birds  are  likely 
to  be  less  uniform  than  oroilers  in  weight  and  finish^  dressing  plant-  opera- 
tions for  hens  are  more  difficult  than  for  broilers.    And,  finally'-;  unlike 
broiler  supply,  the  \/ol-ume  of  farm  chickens  offered  for  sale  is  extremely 
variable.    From  the  processor's  viewpoint,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recover  a 
year's  overhead  in  a  four-m.onth  operation,  whereas  the  processing  plant 
specializing  in  >)roilers  can  spread  its  overhead  over  12  months.    These  factors 
contribute  to  a  greater  spread  betv/een  the  farm  price  of  hens  and  their  whole- 
sale price  after  processing  than  the  spread  for  broilers. 

In  most  retail  stores,  the  fast -moving  highly-standardized  line  of 
poultry  is  the  broiler.    As  such,  retailers  seem  willing  to  sell  it  on  a 
relatively  low  markup.    The  product  has  fast  turnover,  and  sells  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.    For  other  classes  of  chicken, 
the  supply  available  to  the  retailer  is  less  dependable.    To  many  consumers 
other  classes  of  chickens  are  less  desirable,  and  hence  are  less  likely  to 
move  in  large  volume.    The  housewife  buying  a  stev/ing  chicken  may  want  to 
pick  and  choose,  since  there  is  apt  to  be  greater  variation  among  stewing 
chickens  than  among  broilers.    All  in  all,  it  is  a  more  troublesome  operation 
to  the  retailer.    So  his  markup  is  greater.    And  that  too  contributes  to  the 
lower  price  at  country  points  for  farm  chickens  than  for  commercial  broilers. 

Table  15'-  Chickens:    Total  sales  by  producers,  quantities  graded  and 
inspected  by  U,S.D.A.,  and  certified  for  canning,  1940  to  date 


Year 


19^40 
19^1 
19^2 
19^3 

19U5 
19^+6 

19^7 
19^+8 
19U9 
1950 
1951 
1953 


Sales  by  producers,  live  weight 


Dressed  weight 


Eviscerated  J  Offically 


Farm 
chickens 


Million 
pounds_ 

1,508 

1,673 
2,046 
2,836 
2,6^5 
2,616 
2,318 
2,lkk 
1,804 

l,95i+ 
1,8'46 
1,877 
1,767 


Broilers 

Million 
pounds 

i^l3 
559 
67^ 
833 
790 
1,107 
881+ 
936 
1,127 
1,570 
1,938 
2,i+53 
2,695 


Total 


Million 
pounds 

1,921 
2,232 
2,720 
3,669 

3,723 
3,202 
3,C80 

2,931 

3,524 
3,784 
4,340 
4,462 


unaer 
Federal 
inspection 


Million 
pounis 

26 

31 

59 

95 

79 
113 
156 
121 
150 
223 
338 
526 
700 


graded 
by 
U.S,D,.A, 


Million 
pounds 

19 
24: 
48. 
70 

114 

164 

149. 

165. 

165 

227: 

1/250. 
1/275 
"  289 


;  Certified 
by 

;  U.S.D,A. 

;for  canning 


Million 
pounds 

50 
62 
86 
85 
98 

113 
124 
80 
l4l 
124 
146 
165 
187 


1/  Partly  estimated. 
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Two  developmentr^  may  help  siipport  the  price  of  fowl  at  a  price 
level  somewhat  lower  than  the  broiler  urlce.    The  f.irst  Is  the  {^reat  ex- 
tension of  cannlni3  of  chiclrens  and  chicken  products.     (See  table  15.)  The 
second  Is  the  boomlii£;  t)roductlon  of  frozen  chicken  pies.    For  both  of  these 
products,  fowl  a:'e  to  some  decree  ^referable  to  young  chicken.;.  Darticulai'l,v 
m  that  the  meat  of  matui'e  birds  retains  its  textuie  bet:er  and  remains 
firm  despite  the  heat  and  Drocessing  that  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  these  products . 

Factors  in  TMrkey  ^rice? 
for  November  and  Deceirber 

The  immediate  outlook  problem  for  turkeys  concern;:  tiie  market! n'7; 
of  the  remainder  of  the  l""^?  cron.    Almost  half  of  the  birds  in  that  crop 
remain  to  be  slau.chLered  .    In  mid-October  most  farm  and  wholesale  quota- 
tions for  turkeys  were  rising  slowly. 

Turkey  prices  in  early  Octo'.^er  avera-^^ed  about  the  sajne  as  a  year 
earlier,  although  some  weight  classes  were  above  the  year-ago  prices  nnd 
others  below.     (See  tat le  l6.)    There  is  a  slenificnnt  reduction  in  the 
19^3  crop  compared  with  19^2.     "bout  55.7  million  turkeys  are  being 
raised  this  year,  8  percent  fewer  than  the  record-large  19f'2  croo. 
However,  partly  because  of  reported  mpa^ketln^^r  of  ^.ome  of  the  Brcnze  crop 
at  i mature  weights,  it  Is  possible  that  the  average  wei^^ht  -oer  bird  will 
be  lower  than  In  19f2.    The  Turkey  Industry  Advisory  Commitcee  has  estimated 
that  the  reduced  turkey  output,  reckoned  in  weight  rather  than  numbers,  may 
be  as  much  as  1?  percent  below  l-"'52. 

This  potential  reduction  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
population  increase  of  almost  2  percent  vrhich  has  occurred  in  the  past  year, 
and  also  In  contrast  with  the  diversion  of  6  percent  of  last  year's  out- 
put to  a  Federal  surplus  removal  program.    The  net  result  indicates  that, 
on  both  total  and  t^er  capita  base^,  this  year's  turkey  production  is 
smaller  than  last  year '3  commercial  supply,  and  that  the  decline  is 
greater  if  the  number  of  pounds  are  considered  rather  than  the  number  of 
birds . 

Despite  the  smaller  crop,  storage  holdings  October  1  were  almost 
as  lar=3e  as  last  year.    At  63  million  pounds,  they  were  3  million  pounds 
below  a  year  earlier. 

The  large  storage  stocks  have  been  attributed  to  early  slaughter 
of  this  year's  crop,  rather  than  to  a  decline  In  consumption.    If  farmers 
have  followed  their  August  marketing  intentions,  k'^  percent  (25  million 
birds)  from  this  year's  crop  were  slaughtered  by  October  31>  v;hereaG  last 
year  h2  rjercent  (25  million  birds)  were  processed  early  In  the  season. 
In  view  of  the  relatively  late  turkey  hatch  this  spring- -early-season 
hatchings  vere  farther  behind  last  year  than  were  operations  just  before 
mid-year--this  is  an  additional  factor  Indicating  lighter  weights  per  bird 
than  last  year.    It  also  indicates  a  possible  later  tightening  up  of  the 
turkey  market,  since,  on  comparable  basis,  35  million  turkeys  of  last  year's 
crop  were  slaughtered  in  November  and  later,  while  this  year's  intentions 
indicate  that  only  31  ralllion  turkeys  will  be  left  for  late  season  slaughter 
this  year. 
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If  faixer?;  have  cafiherod  to  their  Au^^ust  nmrk-etlnfj  intentions, 
"birdc-  rei-.ilr.ing  for  slax!c;htor  In  Novem'ber    mid  Docernboi  will  be  12  percent 
fewer  than  in  the  sane  iconths  last  .ye^'r.    At  ]ast  year's  seacon-average 
woights,  the  .eduction  would  be  tlis  equivalent  of  roughly  50  million  pounds 
of  eviscerntpd  tvr'cey .    As  an  offset,  consideration  should  be  f!.iven  to  last 
year's  Kcveriber-l^scember  purchases  of  27  niilion  pounds  of  turkey  by  the 
Department  cf  Agriculture = 

Production  of  Beltsville  and  other  .small  turkeys  vas  cut  inore  tnis 
year  than  was  the  output  of  birds  of  the  ],ar3e  breeds.     (See  table  17.) 

P.eturns  In  19^3  to  Influence  IQ'^U  T\'.rkey  Production : 
Coarrehens-.ve  Peportln^  3;  steM  Planned 

Because  feed  costs  and  rtoult  mortality  are  Dower  than  a  year  ago, 
growers  found  their  costs  of  turkey  production  to  be  lower  In  1953  than 
in  1952.    The  19>3  returns,  Keacured  against  these  costs,  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  the  industry  as  an  :^ndication  of  what  might  be  expected  in 
195^  •  «^iid  next  year's  output  plans  will  be  scaled  accordingly. 

Breeders  and  hatcheryr.en  be^in  their  preparations  for  the  coming 
year's  poult  t;roductlon  considerably  in  advance  of  the  time  that  farmers 
develop  their  firm  Intentions.    If  it  latex"  develops  that  the  supply  of 
poults  and  the  demand  for  them  are  not  well-aligned  at  going  prices  for 
poults,  it  is  common  for  hatcherymen    to  set  eggs  on  speculation,  or  to 
make  credit  concessions  to  growers  who  will  accept  additional  poults. 
Under  the"e  conditions,  the  preparations  being  made  foi'  poult  production 
should  te  an  indicator  of  foi'thcoming  turkey  output. 

For  this  reason  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  har;  begun  an 
expanded  reporting  service  to  cover  factors  bearing  upon  the  turkej  outJ.ook. 

One  OL  the  new  reports;  tc  be  issued  monthly;  covers  the 
numbers  of  turkey  breeder  hens  blood  -tested  in  hatchery  supply  flocks . 
This  reoort,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  State  officials  of  the 
National  Turkey  Improvement  ^^lan,  will  offer'  the  earliest  large-scale 
indication  cf  preparations  being  made  for  195^  turkey  production. 

Other  rsoints  in  the  expanded  rerjorting  program  v;ill  be  reflected  in 
the  greater  detail  to  be  carried  in  the  reports  of  farmers  intentions  to 
raise  turkeys  (January);  numbers  of  turkey  breeder'  hens  on  farms  as  of 
Februarj'"  1  and  finally  the  monthly  reports  of  poult  production,  all  of 
which  will  separate  heavy  and  light  breed  turkeys.    Thin  greater  deta.1l 
will  be  incorporated  into  reports  in  the  current  schedule,  as  v;ell  as 
into  the  expanded  future  reports . 
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•  Table  1?.-  Turkey  production  with  breed-eize  breakdown,  1950  to  date 


Item 


Estimated 

1953 


Total  turkeys  raised,  millions 

Cheuige  from  previous  year,  millions 

Percent  Belteville  Small  Whites  l/ 

Nuniber  of  BSW*8,  millions 

Change  from  previous  year,  millions 

Number  of  other  turkeys,  millions 
Change  from  previous  year,  millions 

Percent  change  from  previous  year  in 
number  of  other  txirkeys 


k3,Q 

52.5 

60.7 

55.7 

8.7 

8.2 

-  k.9 

12.0 

21.0 

2k. 0 

23.2 

5.3 

11.0 

Ik, 6 

12.9 

5.8 

3.5 

-  1.6 

38.5 

hl.3 

1*6.1 

U2.8 

2.9 

k.6 

-  3.3 

7.6 

11.2 

-  7.1 

1/  And  other  small  breeds. 


Table  16.-  Seasonal  distribution  of  fanners'  turkey  marketings, 
1951  and  1952  actual,  and  I953  Intended 


:  Unit 

Region 

United 
States 

;  North  1 
;  Atlantic; 

East 
North 
Central 

:  West 
:  North 
:  Central 

I  South  i 

w  1  nn  wx^. 

South  I 
Central  \ 

Western  : 

Turkeys  raised 

:  Mil. 

!  k.3 

6.0 

12.3 

8.1 

16. 3 

52.5 

Numbers  marketed 

18.9 

October  or  earlier 

Mil.  :  1.1 

1.8 

k.7 

3.6 

1.7 

6.1 

After  October 

Mil. 

:  3.2 

1*.3 

7.5 

k.k 

3.8 

10.2 

33.5 

Percent  marketed 

October  or  earlier 

!  Pet. 

:  26.3 

29.3 

38.6 

k^.O 

31.0 

37.6 

36.1 

1^2 

Turkeys  raised  ; 

Mil. 

^  5.3 

7.1 

12.9 

11.5 

6.1 

17.6 

60.7 

Nuinbers  msirketed 

October  or  earlier  ! 

Mil. 

l.k 

2.3 

6.6 

6.0 

2.1 

7.2 

25.7 

After  October 

Mil. 

.  3.9 

k,a 

6.3 

5.6 

k.O 

\o.k 

3I+.9 

Percent  marketed 

October  or  earlier  ! 

Pet. 

.  26.3 

33.0 

51.1 

51.7 

35.0 

ko.9 

k2.k 

Txirkeys  raised  ! 

Nil. 

•  k.7 

7.1 

13.1 

9.6 

5.5 

15.7 

55.7 

Intentions  to  market 

October  or  earlier 

Mil. 

1.1 

2.k 

6.9 

5.2 

2.3 

7.0 

25.0 

After  October  : 

Mil.  : 

-  3.6 

k.7 

6.2 

k.k 

3.2 

8.7 

30.7 

Percent  intended  for  ; 

marketing  October  ! 

Ul.8 

U4.6 

Wf.9 

or  earlier 

Pet. 

23. k 

33.8 

52.7 

5k.2 

Intended  marketings 

as  a  i>ercent  of 

1952  marketings 

lOU 

87 

October  or  earlier  ! 

Pet.  • 

:  79 

105 

110 

97 

97 

After  October 

Pet.  • 

92 

98 

98 

79 

80 

81f 

88 
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Table  19.-  Turkeys:    First  of  month  U.  S.  storage  stocks,  monthly,  19'*5  to  date 
veekly,  35  cities  January  10,  1953,  to  date 


Year 

Jan. 

:  Feb. 

1 

:  Mar. 

:    Apr.  : 

May 

I 

:  June 

:    July  : 

Aug.  ; 

Sept. 

:  Oct. 

! 

t  Nov. 

J  Dec. 
J 

{Million 

Million 

Million 

Millloo 

Million  Million 

Wnifon  Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

: pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds- 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

! 

(a)  Monthly,  U.  S. 

19>*5 

1 

:  73 

7'» 

63 

U6 

33 

29 

27 

21 

1  A 
10 

27 

1*3 

78 

19k6 

:  106 

125 

135 

12'^ 

107 

97 

79 

63 

55 

U5 

84 

117 

19^7 

r  126 

lUO 

126 

109 

95 

86 

72 

59 

^5 

39 

65 

00 

I9W 

83 

33 

70 

55 

41 

33 

27 

19  . 

13 

15 

31* 

47 

19'*9 

51 

55 

51 

36 

33 

29 

21 

21 

35 

70 

107 

1950 

127 

138 

129 

113 

93 

77 

6if 

37  ■ 

'*3 

77 

106 

1951 

no 

117 

101 

So 

60 

i»d 

39 

30 

25 

U2 

83. 

109  ; 

1952 

107 

116 

107 

93 

72 

63 

56 

»»6 

hk 

71 

142 

158 

1953 

1*7 

1^3 

117 

92 

72 

60 

52 

J*6 

68 

(b)  Weekly, 

35  cities 

1953  1/  • 

First  : 

93 

77 

62 

38 

32 

26 

27 

39 

Second  ! 

92 

89 

7»^ 

58 

1»6 

38 

31 

25 

28 

Third  ! 

95 

83 

•  71 

9* 

W» 

36 

29 

25 

31 

Fourth  : 

95 

79 

66 

51 

1*2 

3^* 

28 

25 

35 

I 

Fifth  : 

9^ 

39 

26 

1/  Holdings  on  successive  Saturdays  of  given  ■ooth/ 


Table  20.-  Turkeys:    U.  S.  storage  holdings  February  1  as  a  percentage  of 
irecediiig  year's  crop,  193**  to  date 


Turkeys  slaughtered  preceding 
year,  W.  Y.  dressed  equivalent 


February  1  holdings  of  txarkey, 
 product  weight  basis  l/ 


Year 


Weight 


M^^^lon  pounds" 

297 
263 
268 
360 
345 
354 

U21 
479 
465 
492 

457 
541 
662 
684 
588 
510 

691 
736 
836 

925 
3/820 


Percentage 
of  previous 
year  


Weight 


M^  n  ion  pounds" 

20 
24 
21 
41 
28 
28 

65  ' 

65 

60 

38 

48 

74 
135 
140 

83 

55 

138 
117 
116 
2/11*3 


Percentage  of" 
previous  year's 
slaughter 


Percent" 

7 
8 
6 

11 
8 
8 

15 
14 

13 
8 

11 
14 
20 

^0' 
14 
11 

20 
16 
14 
15 


Percentage  of 
previous  season's 
storage  peak 


Percent" 

119 
118 
87 
199 
69 
101 

232 
100 

91 

63 
128 

153 
182 
104 
59 
66 

251 
85 
100 
123 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Percent 

112 

95 

95 
134 

96 
103 

119 
114 

97 
106 

93 
118 
122 

103 
86 
87 

135 
107 
114 
111 


1/  For  recent  breakdown  of  turkey  storage  atocks  by  eviscerated  and  N.  Y.  dressed,  see  Poultry  and  Egg 
Situation  No.  I63.    Earlier  breakdowns  not  available. 


2/  Peak  holdings  frcm  1952  crop  were  I58  million  pounds  on  December  1,  1952. 
3/  Unofficial  estimate. 
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Table  2Qa.-  Eggs,  chickens,  turkey,  and  red  meats; 

capita  consumption,  19^0  to  date 


Civilian  per 


Year 

Eggs  ; 

c 

NuHber"! 

19^+0  : 

31^ 

19^1  : 

3OY 

19h2  i 

31^ 

19^3  : 

3^2 

19^^  : 

350 

'  397 

19J^6 

.  3Ti^ 

19^+7 

378 

19t^8  • 

3Qh 

19i^9  • 

378 

1950 

:  383 

1951 

:  395 

1952 

:  i^07 

1953  1/ 

:  397 

Chicken 


York 


Cven- 
ready 
basis 


:  Approxi- 
:mate  per- 
: cent  that 
:  broiler 
:  meat  is 
:  of  total 


Turkey 


York 
dressed 
veight 


Oven- 
ready 
basis 


Red  meats,  carcaas 

veight  equivalent 


Total 


Beef 

and 

veal 


Pork 
'exclod- 
ing 
lard 


Lamb' 

and 
, mutton 


Poimds     Percent    Pounds    Pounds    Pounds    Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


18.5 

20.3 
23.2 

30.3 
26.8 

28.5 
25.5 
23.3 
23.0 
2k, 9 

2b.h 
28.8 
29.6 
29.'+ 


13.9 
15.2 
ll.k 
22.7 
20.1 

21.3 

19.1 

17.9 

17. 

19.^ 

20.3 
22.2 
23.0 
22.7 


Ik 

18 
18 
18 
18 

23 
21 
2k 
30 
36 

k2 
hQ 
51 
53 


^.5 
3.5 
3.6 
3.3 
3.2 

k.2 
k.5 

3.6 
k.o 

k.Q 
5.2 
'?.k 
5.0 


2.9 

2.k 

3.0 
2.7 
2.7 

3.7 
3.5 

3oO 
3.2 

3.7 

kA 
k.2 


iko.k 
1U1.6 

138. u 

ikk.9 
152.2 

lk3.2 
152.1 
153.1 
li+3.^ 
142.6 

lk2,k 

135.8 

lkk,0 

151 


61.5 
67.5 
68.5 

60.6 
67.1 

70.3 
70.6 

79.3 
71.6 
71.8 

70, k 

61.3 
68.3 

Sk,3 


12.k 

ei.k 
62.8 
77.9 
78.5 

65.7 
7'+. 9 

68.6 
66.8 
66.8 

68.1 
70.6 
71.6 
63.0 


1/  Based  on  October  indications. 


In  July -September  1953,  339  thousand  turkeys  were  blood  tested  for 
inclusion  in  hatching  e3g  supply  flocks,  according  to  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Monthly  reports  mentioned  oa  B«27.  This  number,  38  percent  abcve  the  com- 
parable number  of  turkeys  so  tested  in  1952,  indicates  an  early  start  by 
the  industry  this  year,  but  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  increase  of 
that  magnitude  in  the  year ' s  operations . 

For  heavy  breeds,  the  increase  frow  the  year  before  was  only  5  per- 
cent, from  137  to  Ikk  thousand  birds.    For  light  breeds,  however,  the 
increase  from  I08  thousand  birds  in  J'oly-September  1952  to  1953  a  year  later, 
was  an  80  percent  increase. 

The  6  States  of  California,  Virginia,  Texas,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and 
South  Carolina  include  three-quarters  of  all  the  turlceys  officially  tested 
in  July-September  1953. 
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U.  S.  Eepartment  of  Agricultvire 
Washington;  D.  C. 

OFI'ICIfa  BUSINKSS 

BAE -PES -167 -10/5  3-^900 
Permit  No.  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


